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bill Following the coal strike in Colorado in 1927-1928, 
cits | tte Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
nent, eral Council of Churches, on the invitation of the Min- 
“"" isters’ Associations of Denver, Trinidad and Weld County, 
193], f undertook to study the situation in the coal industry of 
estes that state, in order to discover the causes of recurrent 
industrial conflict. Members of the Federal Council’s 
ry | staff made several visits to the coal fields and gathered a 
tilate | msiderable mass of information. The task was a diffi- 
) pet cult one and, owing to emergency demands upon the 
m of | Department for studies in other fields, it was impossible 
upon complete the inquiry early enough to admit of pub- 
iness, WShing a timely report that would be adequate and at the 
@ time useful. 
igible § It has been decided, therefore, instead of publishing a 
ormal § {ormal report, to make available the principal data gath- 
nefits § ted during the study in an INFORMATION SERVICE mono- 
given graph to be used in the industrial conference to be held 
served "Denver on March 14, 1931. While the present docu- 
mploy Jat is therefore not an official pronouncement of the 
n size, @ Federal Council, it is, in the opinion of the staff, an ac- 
group § curate and fair statement of the facts at the time the 
| plan. tservations were made. It is hoped that this summary 
similar $Y, In the existing circumstances, serve a more useful 
1u Lac, §@tpose than a more formal and bulky document. 
The manuscript of the full report on which this sum- 
mary is based has been submitted for criticism to various 
ee fittll informed persons including officials of coal com- 
pues and of the unions involved, public officials and 
2 East thurch representatives. Responsibility for what is here 
htblished, however, rests exclusively with this Depart- 
e sum: 
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oosevelt A basic factor in the situation affecting all the coal 
il inves: tlds is the excessive capacity of the industry—nearly 
“strict the yearly demand. It increased 275,000,000 tons 
Seve Between 1915 and 1923. In the latter year, 280 days of 
o walvé Mork could have produced 885,000,000 tons. But the 
er scar Faximum demand, reached in 1918, was 579,000,000 tons. 
“ambt- Hal production in the United States has been ranging 
ords of fm 416,000,000 tons (1921) to 573,000,000 tons (1926). 
ed cats #1927 it was 518,000,000 tons. Colorado mines reached 
remen’ Wet peak production, 12,658,055 tons, in 1918. In 1921 
awards, B vas 9,141,947 tons, in 1926, 10,616,760 tons, and in 
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1927, 9,781,580 tons. Since 1890 the mines of the coun- 
try have averaged about 215 days per year and since 1921- 
1922 the number of days has ranged from 142 in 1922 
to 215 in 1926. In 1927 the mines averaged 191 days. 
The days operated by Colorado mines ranged from 164 
in 1921 to 202 in 1926. In 1927 they averaged 196 
days.” 

Other important factors affecting survival in competi- 
tion are the size of the production unit, the methods of 
mining, the thickness of veins, the quality of coal, the 
efficiency of management, the extent of financial resources, 
freight rates, labor costs, and the facilities for marketing 
and business connections which help to establish a steady 
market. At this point, consideration will be given merely 
to the size of the productive unit and to marketing con- 
nections. In 1923, Class I mines (producing 200,000 
tons or more) in Colorado contributed 37.6 per cent of 
the annual production in that state while in 1926 they 
contributed 45.5 per cent. Large scale producers are bet- 
ter able to meet the demands of large consumers and 
frequently have business connections with large concerns 
which provide a comparatively steady market. The so- 
called “captive” mines (those owned and operated by 
railroads and industrial concerns in order to insure to 
themselves a continuous supply of coal) have a still 
greater advantage in marketing. 

Most of the technical factors referred to above affect 
the industry so generally that they do not require sepa- 
rate treatment here. Something should be said, however. 
about labor costs and freight rates. 


Labor Costs 


Among the costs of mining labor cost is the greatest. 
It has been estimated at from 70 to 80 per cent. Thus 
wage scales are an important factor in competition be- 
tween companies and between districts. 

Reducing wage scales lowers costs by permitting the 
operator to undercut prices and gain new customers. It 
is the most obvious method of lowering costs. But de- 
creasing wages lowers the miners’ standard of living. 
Their only alternative is to seek employment in other 
mines the owners of which may be engaged in the same 
process of cutting wages in order to compete with their 


1 Report, Colorado State Inspector of Mines, 1927, p. 57. 
2 Coal in 1927, U. S. Bureau of Mines, p. 367... 
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previous employer. Thus the level of wages in a whole 
district may be brought to a low point to enable the oper- 
ators to compete with other districts. Such developments 
furnish the economic basis of the miners’ demand for 
basic standards in wages, hours and working conditions 
within districts and between districts in order to prevent 
the operators from lowering these standards to obtain 
competitive advantage. 

That railroads have a very definite stake in low labor 
costs in the coal industry is well known. They consume 
about 28 per cent of the bituminous output. Further- 
more, coal districts having disproportionately low labor 
costs can greatly extend their markets and this increases 
the volume of railway traffic and freight revenues. It 
has been a common practice to make contracts with rail- 
roads and other large consumers guaranteeing them lower 
coal prices whenever wages are reduced. Thus a reduc- 
tion in miners’ wages may make a considerable addition 
to the profits of these concerns. 


Freight Rates 


The cost of transporting a ton of coal from the mine 
to the consumer* is usually much greater than the price 
of the coal at the mine. Thus freight rates are an impor- 
tant factor in delimiting markets for a particular com- 
pany and for a whole coal producing district. 

Colorado is surrounded with coal producing districts. 
Wyoming, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico compete with Colorado. Competing districts more 
remote are Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. All of these districts have what seem to be their 
natural markets within the district and nearby. Some of 
them have common markets in states which do not pro- 
duce coal, such as Nebraska, in which the producers of 
Wyoming, Iowa, Kansas and Colorado would naturally 
compete. But several of the districts also compete for 
markets in more remote states which do not produce coal, 
such as Minnesota. 

The freight rate structure has been built on the sup- 
position that the expansion of coal production and com- 
petition should be encouraged. “To accomplish this,” 
says the Interstate Commerce Commission, “the rate 
structure has been shaped to encourage the development 
of fields remote from the market. Rates from long-dis- 
tance points are as a rule built on a lower rate per ton 
mile than from short-distance points. . . . Having regard 
for the amount of money that carriers must earn in the 
aggregate to carry on their operations the higher short- 
haul rate bears a portion of the long-haul cost. To sus- 
tain the long haul the consumer [of the coal] from the 
short-haul mine is required to pay a rate abnormally high 
and for a portion of the service rendered to the long-haul 
shipper.” 

These factors are present in delimiting the markets for 
Colorado coal. For example, at this writing, the rates 
from Routt County and Walsenburg to certain points 
within the state range from 9.42 to 12.05 mills per ton 
mile while the rates per ton mile from Routt County and 
Walsenburg to points in Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa range from 5.88 to 8.71 
mills. But coal fields in Arkansas, Kentucky and West 
Virginia more remote from these markets than Colorado 


8 Delivered to his city. The cost of distribution from the dealer 
to the consumer’s residence is a problem outside of the one we 
are here considering. 


* Ohio-Michigan Coal Case, 1.C.C. No. 12698, p. 694. 


have still lower rates per ton mile. For example, the rat 
from Routt County to Lincoln, Nebraska, a distance of 
693 miles, is $5.35 per ton or 7.72 mills per ton mil 
while the rate from Western Kentucky to Lincoln, a di. 
tance of 899 miles, is $4.15 per ton or 4.62 mills per ton 
mile. In other words coal is carried from Western Ken. 
tucky to Lincoln, a distance 206 miles farther than from 
Routt County to Lincoln, for $1.20 less per ton. Again, 
the rate from Routt County to Sioux City, Iowa, a dis. 
tance of 826 miles, is $5.65 or 6.84 mills per ton mik 
while the rate from Eastern Kentucky to Sioux City, 
distance of 1,104 miles, is only $6.00 or 5.43 mills pe 
ton mile. Thus the coal from Kentucky is carried 27 
miles farther for an extra charge of only 35 cents. 

While Colorado shippers complain about the competi 
tion from Kentucky, West Virginia and Arkansas, they 
in turn invade what might be considered the natural mar. 
kets of coal fields in Kansas and Iowa. Although thi 
competition for markets may be of some advantage to 
consumers in enabling them to obtain a variety of coal 
to the producer in enabling him to dispose of a surplus 
at times in distant markets and to railroads in enabling 
them to derive revenues from cross-hauling and overlap 
ping markets, it is well recognized that the situation i 
conducive to a competition which frequently dumps cod 
on the market at less than cost of production. It als 
helps to perpetuate an over-expanded industry and er 
courages many operators, wholesalers and jobbers to in- 
dulge in marketing practices that are now recognized a 
the bane of the coal industry. This competitive situation, 
supported by a net-work of freight rates, constitutes at 
outstanding social and ethical problem for the State of 
Colorado. 


Marketing Practices 


At a hearing held by the Colorado Industrial Commis 
sion on April 23, 1929, Merle D. Vincent, president o! 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, described certai 
marketing practices which affect operating costs, the rege 
larity of production, labor conditions and prices: “Mv 
organization exists to regulate production to market ¢ 
mands and voluntary limitations of operation of minesti 
meet orders is not the rule but the exception. Neithe 
the public nor those who work in the mines are respot: 
sible for this chaotic condition. The responsibility ress 
in this field at least, on the industry.” 

Mines are often operated without respect to market de 
mands, producing a surplus of coal, which results in ct 
ting prices. But this, Mr. Vincent pointed out, demord: 
izes the market without selling any more coal, while th 
ultimate consumer continues to pay the regular retdl 
price and the miner suffers a reduction in wages. 
secretary of the National Coal Association has called 
tention to practices which should be eliminated. In 
practically every line of industry, effort is being direct 
today toward narrowing the price spread between the pr 
ducer and the consumer. That such effort is in line wit 
good business is obvious. Some producers have the facil 
ties to sell direct to the consumers, but others do not 
Those who do not have the facilities usually deal throug 
wholesalers and frequently continue to ship coal on opt 
consignment when there is no known demand for tt. I 
makes a vast difference whether the coal is shipped bef" 
the order is received, or whether the order is in hand! 
fore the coal is shipped. The general knowledge that ™ 
shipment of coal on open consignment has cost both opt 
ators and wholesalers dearly led the joint committees’ 
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wholesalers and producers to condemn that practice and 
pledge the best efforts of both associations for its elimi- 
nation.” 

WAGES 


The Colorado Industrial Commission in its report on 
the coal strike of 1927 lists among the causes of discon- 
tent the two wage cuts which the miners received in 1925. 
Other causes listed which affected the miners’ earnings 
were connected with the weighing of their coal, with the 
question of payment for deadwork and with time lost 
because tools and supplies were not always available for 
piece workers. 

Wages vary not only between districts and between 
mines in the same district but between classes of workers 
and between individuals in the same class. These varia- 
tions are affected by the thickness of the seams of coal, 
the regularity or irregularity of the operation of the 
mines, the type of task performed, the custom of paying 
certain amounts for different types of work, the methods 
of wage payment by the ton or by the day, the degree 
to which workers utilize their opportunity to work, the 
standard of living which different classes of labor try to 
maintain, and the relative bargaining power of the em- 
ployers and employes at any particular time and over 
periods of time. 

In 1927 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published® wage data for tonnage workers in 1926 from 
which the table below is constructed. This table and the 
one for day workers which follows indicate comparative 
wage conditions for union and non-union fields just prior 
to the 1927 strike, and also an estimate for 1929. The 
estimate is arrived at by multiplying the average daily 
earnings by the number of days the mines worked. 


COMPARATIVE WAGES OF TONNAGE WORKERS IN UNION AND 
NON-UNION STATES—1926 AND 1929 


Estimated 
Average Average Possible 
Wages per Days Mines | Average Yearly 
STATE Start* Operated Earnings 
1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 
UNION 
Illinois biases $8.90 | $7.04 172 177 $1531 | $1246 
Indiana... .. . 8.20] 6.83] 173 172 1419 | 1174 
5.83 | 5.03 | 158 160 921 804 
Colorado.....) 6.31] 6.18 | 202 187 1275 | 1155 
tucky.. ; 5.18 | 5.15 | 230 222 1191 1143 
W.Virginia..| 5.85 | 5.35] 247 | 247 1445 | 1320 


‘The number of “starts” are the days on which the miners went to work. 


Tonnage workers are the highest paid in all coal fields 
vhether union or non-union. The table on page 4 shows 
comparative earnings of workers paid by the day 
id an estimate of what their average yearly earnings 
Would be if they worked the average number of days on 
Which the mines in each state operated. 

On October 1, 1927, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
py increased what it calls the basic day rate from $5.52 
0 $6.20 and on January 1, 1928, raised it to $6.52. Thus 
$100 per day was added to all day rates in effect in Sep- 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11, 1929. 


_L. Gandy, Address before the American Wholesale Coal 
"Bulletin No. 454, p. Bulletin '516, p. 11. 
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tember, 1927, and 10 per cent was added to pick rates 
and deadwork rates, one cent to machine cutting rates 
and nine cents to the rate of those who load coal cut by 
machines. As a result the basic rate per ton is 90 cents 
in Las Animas County and 94 cents in Huerfano County. 
The rate for machine cutting is 1614 cents and for loaders 
69 cents. The company’s example was followed by other 
competing companies, although there is considerable 
variation in the rates paid for various classes of labor. 

Obviously a mere statement of wage rates gives but 
slight indication of the miners’ earnings as the result 
of the increase. The base rate, $6.52, multiplied by the 
average of the number of days (188) which Colorado 
mines operated during 1923-1927 gives a possible aver- 
age yearly rate of $1,225.76, and multiplied by 202 days, 
the largest average number of days which the mines oper- 
ated during that period, gives $1,317.04. By using the 
basic rate $6.77 in the northern field and the same aver- 
age days of operation the corresponding average yearly 
earnings are $1,272.76 and $1,367.54. The basic rate, 
$7.00 of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company multiplied 
by the same average days of operation gives $1,316 and 
$1,414 as possible average yearly earnings. Perhaps this 
is the best general characterization of the wage situation 
existing in the Colorado coal industry after the strike 
which can be made with the existing data. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 
The Rise of Unions 


It is customary to attribute industrial warfare merely 
to the aggressiveness of organized labor. But this does 
not explain the frequent uprisings of unorganized labor 
nor locate the factors which account for the persistence 
and growth of organized labor. 

Ineffectual attempts made by the men in individual 
mining camps to gain recognition and bargain collectively 
with management representing large aggregations of capi- 
tal gave rise to efforts to achieve large scale organization 
for the improvement of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions generally. 

The Knights of Labor during the 70s, 80s and 90s of 
the last century did much to establish this idea as a work- 
ing philosophy. But it did not take hold of the miners in 
Colorado until] 1893, when the Western Federation of 
Miners was organized.‘ This organization drew local 
unions among both metalliferous and coal miners into a 
federation. In 1900, however, the coal miners’ locals 
threw in their lot with the United Mine Workers which 
had been organized in 1890 and which steadily extended 
its jurisdiction throughout the bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal fields. The organized coal miners of Colorado 
became a part of District 15 which also included Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, popularly known as the 
I.W.W., was organized in 1905 but did not play any im- 
— part in the industrial history of Colorado until 
1927. 

The Struggle for Collective Bargaining 


Between 1894 and 1904 the Western Federation of 
Miners figured in a series of dramatic strikes. These strug- 
gles were marked by much violence, a growing class feeling 
between miners and operators and the establishment of 
practices and precedents which affect present attitudes 


7 In 1915 the Western Federation of Miners became the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers now affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 
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COMPARATIVE WAGES OF DAY WORKERS IN UNION AND NON-UNION STATES—1926 AND 1929 


UNION 
ILLINOIS INDIANA KANSAS 
—. Day YEARLY* Day YEARLY* Day YEARLY* 
RATE EARNINGS RATE EARNINGS RATE EARNINGS 
1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1929 | 1926 | 1909 
INSIDE MEN 
$7.93 | $6.24 | $1363 | $1104 | $7.51 | $6.11 | $1299 | $1050 | $7.57 | $5.08 | $1196 | 
7.60} 6.13 1307 1085 | 7.45] 6.14 1288 1056 | 7.65 5.12 1208 | 819 
8.64] 6.56] 1486] 1161] 8.13} 6.22] 1406] 1069) 8.56] 4.71} 1852] 753 
8.13 6.32 1398 1118 | 7.82 | 6.00 1266 10382 | 7.48 5.04 1181 | 806 
8.70 | 7.26 | 1496 | 1285} 8.24] 6.73 | 1425] 1157] 8.06] 5.54] 1273] 28% 
7.60} 6.10 1307 1079 | 7.69] 6.09 1330 1047 | 7.53 5.05 1189 | 808 
8.04 | 6.27] 1882 | 1109| 7.94) 6.52 | 1878 | 1121 a a a a 
7.36] 5.99 1265 1060 | 7.47 | 6.22 1292 1069 | 6.91 5.01 1091 | 801 
OUTSIDE MEN 
8.37 6.97 1439 1233 | 7.92 | 6.59 1370 1133 | 8.40] 5.84 1327 | 934 
Carpenters and Car Repairers...... 7.80} 6.26| 1841] 1108} 7.27| 5.95 | 1257] 1023 a 7.15 a 1144 
8.04] 6.57] 1882] 1162} 7.84] 7.12] 1856] 1224] 8.67] 5.75 | 1869] 920 
7.31 5.69 1257 1007 | 6.82] 5.50 1179 946 | 6.82] 4.48] 1077] 716 
NON-UNION 
COLORADO KENTUCKY WEST VIRGINIA 
INSIDE MEN 
5.44] 6.53} 1098 | 1221] 4.59 | 4.54] 1055] 1007] 4.93 | 4.66] 1217| 11651 
5.88 | 6.67 1187 1247 5.02 | 4.80 1154 1065 | 5.20] 4.79 1284 | 1183 
6.56 | 7.21 1325 1348 | 4.86] 4.389 1002 974 5.25 | 4.86 1296 | 1200 
5.72 | 6.53 | 1155 | 1226] 4.71 | 4.83] 1088 961 | 4.66} 4.45] 1151] 1099 
5.96 | 6.93 | 1203 | 1295 | 5.29} 5.12] 1216] 1186] 5.42] 5.11] 1838] 128 
5.97 | 6.78 1205 | 1267 | 4.84| 4.87 11138 1081 5.12 | 4.82 1264 | 1190 
5.80 | 6.49] 1171) 1213) 5.09} 4.60] 1170] 1021] 5.389] 4.90} 1331] 1210 
ch 5.386 | 6.27] 1082 | 1172] 4.82) 38.86 993 856 | 4.54} 4.15} 1121] 10% 
OUTSIDE MEN 
as 6.24} 6.89] 1260] 1288) 5.05} 5.84] 1161] 1185] 6.20] 5.76] 1531] 1422 
Carpenters and Car Repairers...... 6.06 | 6.73 | 1224] 1258] 4.72] 5.01 | 1085} 1112] 5.27) 5.20] 1301 | 128 
5.94 | 7.02 1199 1312 | 5.47 5.44 1258 1207 5.88 | 5.63 1452 | 1390 
4.71 | 5.86 951 | 1002} 3.77] 4.03 867 894 | 4.23] 4.01 | 1044| 9% 


*Estimated possible average yearly earnings.”’ This figure is comparable with that for earnings of tonnage workers given above. 


a No data. 


throughout the state.6 The refusal of the employers to 
recognize and deal with the union was generally accom- 
panied by the employment of armed guards and the im- 
portation of strikebreakers. Union organizers were fre- 
quently run out of town and strikers were in some cases 
rounded up and deported.® In some cases open warfare 
resulted. 

The widespread strike in the coal industry in 1897 and 
the pickup in business during the next few years re- 
sulted in a rapid increase in the membership of the union 
and the establishment of a system of collective bargain- 
ing which covered the Central Competitive Field*® and 
which was rapidly extended to outlying districts.11 The 
industry in Colorado had been in a depressed condition 
for some years so that the movement did not get under 
way there until 1903 when a strike was called affecting 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico as well. The operators 


8 See federal report on Labor Disturbances in Colorado, 1880- 
1904, 58th Cong., 3d Sess., No. 122, 1905. 

®The Criminal Record of the Western Federation of Miners, 
1894-1904, published by the Colorado Mine Owners Association, 
pp. 19 and 30 ” 

10 T}linois, Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

11 Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 


Oklahoma, 
Montana, Wyoming and Washington. 


of the northern Colorado coal field entered into a 
agreement and granted an increase in wages and an eight- 
hour day.1? But the southern Colorado fields again te 
fused to participate in collective bargaining. A violett 
strike resulted, involving a majority of the coal miners 
in the state. 


Activities of the Militia 


The industrial history of the state abounds in casts 
of the free use of the militia. A report of the commant 
ing general as late as 1913 calls attention to the fact that 
the militia was composed chiefly of small property owt 
ers, clerks, professional men and farmers and that 1t wa 
customary for business houses to pay their employes 
while in the service of the state, sums in addition to the 
amount they received from the state. Furthermore, mutt 
guards were enlisted in the militia and paid additioml 
sums by the coal operators. The militia used horses 
mules and automobiles provided by the operators."* The! 


12 The eight-hour day had been agreed to in 1898 in the Centra 
Competitive Field and was extended rapidly to the other districts 
13 Report of the commanding general on the Military Occupe- 
tion of the Coal Strike Zone of Colorado by the Colorado N 
Guard, 1913-1914, p. 37. 
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atrested strikers, charged them with vagrancy, held them 
incommunicado, on one occasion made them register ac- 
cording to the Bertillon system, and on various occa- 
sions deported strikers and union leaders. A commander 
of the militia ordered grocers and relief workers not to 
gll to or assist the families of strikers.'* 


Underlying Causes of Discontent 


Back of the practices described, which tended to thwart 
the rise of unions and collective bargaining, were under- 
lying economic factors affecting wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. The opening of too many mines, the 
rapid extension of markets and reductions in wages in 
order to gain competitive advantage tended to depress 
the whole coal industry. Under individual bargaining 
labor costs varied greatly and the operators were in a 
psition to shift a large part of the burden upon the 
wage workers. These conditions as well as the desire of 
the workers for a more favorable status in the industry 
were fundamental causes of discontent. 


The miners also demanded the right to have “check 
weighmen” at the mines, weekly or semi-monthly instead 
of monthly wage payments, freedom to trade elsewhere 
than at the company store, and for lower rent of company 
houses and freedom to live in other houses. Coal com- 
panies sometimes secured the dismissal of teachers and 
preachers who did not support company policies.’* The 
power to discharge and blacklist “trouble makers,” the 
we of spy systems and armed guards, and the importa- 
tion of strikebreakers put the operators in a position to 
perpetuate many of the conditions of which the miners 
complained. 

The increase of discontent because of these conditions 
ad the refusal of the operators to deal collectively with 
the miners culminated in the strike of 1913-1914, one of 
the most tragic struggles in the industrial history of Colo- 
do. The union was defeated and the strike left a heri- 
tage of ill feeling which still affects the relations of the 
operators and the miners. 


War and Post-War Developments 


From the time the strike of 1913-1914 was declared off 
wtil June, 1917, industrial quiet reigned in the Colorado 
wal industry. The war period, however, brought rising 
prices and living costs and much controversy over wages. 
Anational strike occurred in November, 1919, and wage 
inteases followed in December of that year and in April, 
120, bringing the wages of the day men to $7.50, the 
lighest point ever reached. 

Then came a recession in prices and the strike of 1922. 
ln January, 1923, the United Mine Workers obtained an 
greement continuing the existing wage scale and the fol- 
bwing year the same agreement was made effective until 
April 1, 1927. This was the famous “Jacksonville scale.” 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., which had inaugu- 
uted an employe representation plan following the strike 
1913-1914, granted wage increases during this period 
imilar to those obtained under union agreements. In 
125, however, two cuts were made in Colorado which 
kita widespread feeling of discontent. The year 1926 

“Federal report on Labor Disturbances in Colorado, 1880-1904, 
#. 350-355. In one case the military commander allowed a com- 
%ssion composed of sympathizers with the mine owners to select 
Bmen whom the militia deported to Kansas. Ibid., pp. 267-268. 
4G. P. West, Report on the Colorado Coal Strike, 1913, to 
te United States Commission on Industrial Relations, pp. 55-57. 
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brought considerable improvement in the industry but 
1927, the year of the last Colorado strike, was marked 
by business depression and a lower production of coal 
than any in the preceding five years except in 1924. 
In Colorado there was a loss in production of 1,113,150 
tons as compared to 1926.'° These conditions along with 
others found by the Industrial Commission in connection 
with its investigation of the strike of 1927 furnished a 
favorable environment for the expression of discontent 
among the miners. 

From a survey of the labor struggles in Colorado and 
of the competitive conditions which affect the coal indus- 
try it is obvious that the causes of the 1927 strike have 
their roots deep in psychological, economic and sociologi- 
cal relationships. 


THE STRIKE oF 1927-28 


“It is the opinion of the Commission,” reads the re- 
port of the Colorado Industrial Commission, “that the 
miners would not have answered the call of the Industrial 
Workers of the World if there had been some organized 
system of collective bargaining in force in all the coal 
mines of this state on October 18, 1927.” 

Interviews with the miners and the testimony of state 
officials show that the surprisingly large following of the 
I.W.W. leadership in the strike of 1927-1928 was attrib- 
utable to definite dissatisfaction rather than to the adop- 
tion of the I.W.W. philosophy by any considerable num- 
ber of the miners. The conditions in the industry were 
the basic causes of the strike. As some of the men said, 
“The W.C.T.U. could have led the strike.” 


Leadership of the Strike 


The immediate cause of the strike was a call from the 
leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World who, en- 
couraged by the success of a brief “Sacco-Vanzetti strike” 
in August, 1927, held a convention at Aguilar on Sun- 
day, September 4, to consider calling a general strike of 
the coal miners of the State of Colorado. 

This convention framed a set of demands including 
a six hour day, a five day week and a day labor wage of 
$7.75. An eight hour day prevailed at the time and a day 
labor wage of $5.52 in the southern field. Workers in 
the industry were subject to a seven day week demand 
at busy times, although as has been seen, they averaged 
less than 200 days a year, and much of the time worked 
only three to five days a week. The strike was first called 
for tra 8, but the date was later changed to Octo- 
ber 18. 

The State Industrial Commission declared the strike 
illegal, a decision later concurred in by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the state. The convention was not composed of 
regularly elected representatives of the employes although 
the Industrial Commission Law requires that employes’ 
demands must be “signed by said employes or members 
of a committee of said employes authorized for such 
purpose.” 

According to the press’? and statements by I.W.W. 
leaders to those conducting the present study, the strike 
committee, when postponing the strike date from Octo- 
ber 8 to October 18, offered in notices mailed both to the 
Industrial Commission and to the operators, to submit 
the strike call to a vote of coal miners in meetings to 
be held at the mines and “addressed by members of the 


16 Coal in 1927, U. S. Bureau of Mines, p. 352. 
17 Rocky Mountain News, September 17, 1927. 
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Commission, the I.W.\V. and others the Commission may 
recognize.” 

No mention of this offer is included in the report of 
the Industrial Commission on the strike, which contained 
a general denunciation of the I.W.W. as an organization 
“that seemed to have no respect for any law, either state 
or national.” 

The miners went out in large numbers on October 18 
and during the weeks that followed. The strike com- 
mittee was composed largely but not exclusively of mem- 
bers of the I.W.W. There is evidence that a score or 
two of I.W.W. leaders converged on the state from all 
over the country to supply leadership during the strike 
but the rank and file of the strikers were principally made 
up of resident miners. 

The public was already prejudiced against the 1.W.W. 
and popular dislike and fear were easily capitalized by 
employers and the press. The regular officials of the 
skeleton organization of the United Mine Workers in 
Colorado did not sanction the strike, but charged that 
the I.W.W. had been purposely encouraged by the coal 
companies to assume leadership of the strike in order to 
forestall more serious difficulties if the men should go out 
under United Mine Workers auspices. 

In the northern coal fields the strike was generally 
effective, all mines being closed down except the 
Columbine. In the southern fields the strike varied in 
effectiveness, some mines closing down for varying lengths 
of time, others remaining open. It is pointed out that 
in the north the miners live for the most part in open 
towns, or camps not directly under company control, and 
were more accessible to the organizers. A rather striking 
correspondence appears between the degree of effective- 
ness of the strike and the extent of union traditions 
among the miners. The north was the stronghold of the 
old unions. In certain sections of the south and in Fre- 
mont County where union traditions were strong the men 
struck in large numbers, being unwilling to “scab” on 
each other. 

Conduct of the Strike 


State officials and observers stated that the strike was 
conducted by the I.W.W. leaders without advocacy of 
violence. It was one of the anomalies of the strike 
that an organization like the I.W.W. with its revolu- 
tionary philosophy and its reputation for violence, in fact 
conducted a major strike with so little violence, while 
in the name of “Americanism” leading citizens in more 
than one community illegally and by force drove I.W.W. 
leaders out of town. 

On the other hand, the “caravans” and parades of 
strikers did time and again push aside local sheriffs and 
march upon company property, claiming that they had a 
legal right to enter in order to go to the United States 
post offices located in the company camps. On the occa- 
sion when Milka Sablich (“Flaming Milka”) was in- 
jured by an armed guard, evidence shows that the crowd 
had also hurled rocks, and other missiles at the com- 
pany guards at the gate. 

To be sure, the very act of picketing, however peaceful, 
is against the law in Colorado. In picketing roads and 
mine entrances, the strikers therefore broke a state law. 

In some cases in the south mines were struck only for 
a few days following a visit from a caravan. The arrival 
of perhaps a hundred automobiles filled with men and 
women who swooped down upon the camps, and called 
upon the miners to come out, was a disturbing influence 


to say the least, and in those cases where the resulting 
walk-out lasted only a day or two, it may fairly be con. 
cluded that the local walk-out was the result of the tem. 
porary confusion and apprehension caused by the cara. 
van. In other places, however, even in the south, and 
in certain mines owned by the same companies, including 
some of the C. F. and I. mines, the men stayed out on 
strike for weeks following the initial walk-out. This 
would seem to indicate that a sense of grievance, rather 
than intimidation was the real cause of their striking, 


Results of the Strike 


The strike continued from October 18, 1927, into Feb. 
ruary, 1928, when it was called off by the State Com- 
mittee of Striking Miners. The wage increases in the 
Colorado coal industry appear to be one of the most 
tangible results of the strike. The Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company on October 27 announced its willingness to 
accept a reasonable increase in wages and any reasonable 
changes in working conditions which the State Industrial 
Commission might award in response to a demand which 
was filed by employes with the Commission. 

On October 29, the Commission announced an award 
of 50 cents a day increase in the base rate, making this 
rate $6.77 a day as against the previous rate of $6.27 
at the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. The company 
later made an agreement with the United Mine Workers 
calling for a base rate of $7.00 a day with added pro- 
visions which will be noted later. The first 50 cent 
increase was generally adopted by the northern operators 
at the close of the strike. 

While in the southern fields no wage increases were 
granted as a result of direct negotiations with striking 
miners or as a result of an award by the Industrial Com- 
mission, two wage increases were put into effect by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. These increases were 
negotiated through the regular channels of the company’s 
employe representation plan. 

A significant outgrowth of the strike may be said to 
be the new plan of industrial relations adopted by the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company in which Miss Josephine 
Roche is principal stockholder and Merle D. Vincent is 
president. This company is the largest producer in the 
northern fields and the third largest in the state. It 
announced its willingness to recognize the United Mine 
Workers and subsequently entered into an agreement with 
the union which will be described in a later section. 


The Industrial Commission's Report 


The State Industrial Commission after ne 
tensive hearings issued a report on March 20, 1928* 
It pointed out in the first place that the strike was illegal 
for the reasons stated above. The report, however, wett 
on to say: “It is the opinion of the Commission that there 
was much dissatisfaction and discontent with conditions 
or these men would not have walked out of the mines 
without making some demands and giving their employers 
the notice to which they were lawfully entitled.” ; 
In a summary of its findings the Commission said: 
“The people of Colorado have a right to ask what 8 
wrong with the coal industry in this state; why did 2 
large proportion of the coal miners accept the leadership 
of the Industrial Workers of the World?” Answeritt 
its own question the Commission enumerated among 


18 This report is available in printed form in the Tenth Report 
of the Industrial Commission published in 1928. 
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causes of the strike the “lack of an organization of their 
choice among the miners” ; intimidation by mine officials ; 
dissatisfaction over wage cuts; and a variety of griev- 
ances over working rules and conditions. 

The report includes a vigorous declaration of the right 
of collective bargaining and of the reasons therefor. 
However, neither the hearings nor the report seem to 
have included such vital phases of a strike situation as 
the matter of proper policing or the maintenance of civil 
liberties. No mention is made of the killings at Columbine 
or Walsenburg and no attempt is made to locate the blame 
for these tragedies. Nor did the Commission make any 
detailed report on wages. 


Tue Issue or Civit Lieerty 


Civil liberties became an important issue in the strike 
of 1927-28. The events of the strike were, to be sure, 
merely variations on past occurrences. 


Questions of Legality 


The common view of the strike seems to have been 
that it was initiated and led by an outlaw organization. 
State officials spoke of it in terms supporting this view. 
The Industrial Commission declared that “the Industrial 
Workers of the World is the advocate of principles that, 
in our opinion, should they be successful, would mean 
the destruction of our system of government.”!® This 
question would seem, however, to be settled by the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court rendered in 
1927 in Fiske v. State of Kansas (274 U. S. 380). The 
case arose under the Kansas Criminal Syndicalism Act, 
and the issue was the legality of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the preamble of whose constitution declares 
that the workers of the world must “organize as a class, 
take possession of the earth and the machinery of 
production and abolish the wage system.” The court 
decided that “no substantial inference can, in our judg- 
ment, be drawn from the language of this preamble, 
that the organization taught, advocated or suggested 
the duty, necessity, propriety or expediency of crime, 
criminal syndicalism, sabotage or other unlawful meth- 
ods. There is no suggestion in the preamble that the 
industrial organization of workers as a class for the 
purpose of getting possession of the machinery of pro- 
duction and abolishing the wage system, was to be accom- 
plished by any other than lawful methods; nothing advo- 
ating the overthrow of the existing industrial or political 
tonditions by force, violence or unlawful means.” The 
aplication of the Act in this case the court pronounced 
“an arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of the police 
power of the state, unwarrantably infringing the liberty 
of the defendant in violation of the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

No state in the United States except Colorado puts 
limitation by statute on strikes.2° And the Colorado law 
merely forbids workers to strike without giving 30 days’ 
otice that if changes demanded in wages and working 
wnditions are not granted within that period a strike 
will be called. However, if the Industrial Commission 

gins an investigation before 30 days have elapsed a 
tke becomes illegal until the Commission has rendered 


"Report of the Commission, 1926-1928, pp. 60-61. 

“The Kansas law of 1920 which forbade strikes was declared 
‘eonstitutional by the United States Supreme Court as affecting 
Ne power of the Industrial Court to fix wages in industries which 
€ court decided were not “affected with a public interest.” The 

ustrial Court was abolished in 1925. 
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an award.** If the workers are not satisfied with the 
award they may strike. Under this statute the strike was 
obviously illegal. 

In Colorado, Alabama, and Washington all picketing 
is forbidden by statute.2* The Colorado law forbids 
loitering about or patrolling the streets “for the purpose 
of influencing or inducing others not . . . to work for or 
have business dealings” with the concern involved but 
this prohibition does not extend to those who are soliciting 
trade or custom for a competitive business. The penalty 
for violation of the law is $10 to $250 fine and not more 
than 60 days in jail or both.** 


At the very beginning of the strike the sheriffs at 
Aguilar and Walsenburg and members of the Industrial 
Commission attended meetings of the 1.W.W. and gave 
orders against picketing, but in many cases the orders 
were ignored. Regardless of arrests, the picket lines 
grew in numbers, women joined their ranks, and, in 
order to arouse enthusiasm for the strike, caravans of 
automobiles loaded with strikers and carrying banners 
moved from one mine to another and from district to 
district. 


As the picketing grew in effectiveness the local authori- 
ties arrested many of the leaders and the Governor sent 
several staff officers of the National Guard into the strike 
area to warn leaders that if picketing did not stop the 
state would take action. As the result of a conference 
between the staff officers and Roger Franzeson, who 
seemed to be the chief authority for the strikers, a promise 
was obtained that picketing would cease in 30 hours. 
However, the promise failed to meet with the approval 
of other leaders and of various strike meetings where 
the proposition was put to a vote. The Governor sent 
into the southern coal fields a number of officers from 
the State Law Enforcement Bureau which had been 
established to enforce prohibition. 


Activities of State Officers 


These officers announced that they were under orders 
to scrutinize the records of all members of the I.W.W. 
with a view to deporting aliens, that they would “pick up” 
all who had “anything to do with leading the strike,” and 
that no bonds would be allowed. There were cases where 
those who had been let out on bond were immediately 
rearrested. This happened also to witnesses who had 
testified at the hearings of the Industrial Commission 
and at a coroner’s inquest.** 


The state police padlocked the I.W.W. headquarters 
at Aguilar on November 21, 1927,?5 and on December 27 


*1 The federal and state courts have frequently declared strikes 
illegal when the courts considered that the strikes were for vari- 
ous purposes other than for the improvement of wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

22—n Arkansas, Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wisconsin it is 
recognized that picketing may be peaceful and such picketing is 
permitted by law. See Commons AND ANprREWwS, Principles of 
Labor Legislation, p. 120, and INFoRMATION Service, Federal 
Council of Churches, March 8, 1930. 

23 Although the United States Supreme Court has held that 
mass picketing is unlawful (Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312, 
1921) it has permitted picketing under specifically defined condi- 
tions (American Steel Foundries Co. v. Tri-City Central Trades’ 
Council, 257 U.S. 184, 1921). 


24 Coroner’s inquest upon the body of Clemente Chavez, Walsen- 
burg, Colo., January 16, 1928. 


25 Rocky Mountain News, November 22, 1927. 
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participated in a raid on the I.W.W. headquarters along 
with citizens of Trinidad.*° 

On January 12, 1928, following a forbidden parade by 
the I.W.W. at Walsenburg their hall was fired upon by 
the police. A boy 16 years of age (a bystander) and one 
of the strikers were killed. A companion of the latter 
was wounded. At the inquest the police refused to 
testify on the ground that they might incriminate them- 
selves. The coroner’s jury rendered a verdict that 
Clemente Chavez, who was shot while in the hall, came 
to his death by shots fired by the state police, “said shoot- 
ing being unprovoked and said state police showed total 
disregard for human life by firing through windows into 
the street outside. And we the jury do recommend 
further investigation into the case.’’* 

The event, however, which gained most notoriety in 
connection with the activities of the state police was the 
shooting of strikers at the Columbine Mine in the north- 
ern coal fields. The press reported that for two weeks 
previous to November 21, 1927, the strikers had staged 
their demonstration every morning when those still em- 
ployed went to work and that no violence had been com- 
imitted.*> About 6 a.m. on the day of the tragedy the 
strikers were met by the state police and what took place 
was observed by the adjutant general of the National 
Guard, a member of the Industrial Commission, and the 
State Budget Commissioner. The strikers proceeded 
along a road which runs through the company’s property. 
They claimed the right to enter the company’s property 
because a post office and a school are located there. At 
the first gate of the property they were met by a deputy 
sheriff who warned them not to proceed further. Ignor- 
ing his warning they went on to a second gate guarded 
by the state police. They ignored a second warning and 
the stories are conflicting as to which party started the 
struggle that followed. When it was over five strikers 
were dead and about 60 had been injured. Many of the 
police were injured, they claimed, by clubs and stones 
used by the strikers, but it was reported that “if the 
strikers were armed their guns inflicted no wounds on 
the mine guards.”** The verdict of the coroner’s jury 
stated that the victims met their death while invading 
the company’s property “after having been properly and 
legally warned not to enter the same and of the perils 
attending such invasion” by proper and lawful officers 
of the state. The “gunshots were fired by persons un- 
known and who were members of the state law enforce- 
ment department, and said deaths are not felonious.”*° 


Activities of Local Officials and Citizens 


Following a business men’s meeting in Walsenburg 
just before the strike the city council met in special session 
and issued the following order: 


“To the Industrial Workers of the World: 


“Notice is hereby served that your organization is 
ordered to vacate your headquarters and entirely remove 
yourself and organization from and out of the city of 
Walsenburg by Sunday noon, October 16. 

“Any person connected with your organization is hereby 


26 Trinidad Chronicle-News, December 28, 1927. 
27 Coroner’s inquest upon the body of Clemente Chavez, Walsen- 
burg, Huerfano County, Colo., January 16, 1928. 

28 Rocky Mountain News, November 22, 1927. 

29 Ibid., November 22, 1927. 

20 Inquest on John Eastenes and Nick Spaundakhis killed at 
Columbine Mine, Weld County, November 21, 1927. 


declared a nuisance and as such is ordered to leave the by the 

Following the disturbance at the Columbine mine the ee 
Governor issued a proclamation that a “state of insyr. court 
rection” existed in Boulder and Weld counties in the vagrat 
northern part of the state. before a meeting in the In | 
1.W.W. hall on January 5, 1928, this proclamation and & Foster 
a resolution by the city council of Walsenburg were read FF circum 


which prohibited public gatherings “until a state of to gra 
order shall prevail as evidenced by an order of the Goy- 9 sttorne 
ernor rescinding the above proclamation.” he “he 


Aiter the raid on the 1.W.W. hall at Trinidad, a court § than h 
injunction was granted the I.W.W. The court found § pw.” 
“that irrespective of the fact as to whether or not the {| Com 
premises occupied by the plaintiffs was a nuisance, . , , on Jan 
the method adopted by the city and its agents to abate § the thr 
the same was irregular and contrary to law; and that the ff they re 


plaintiffs were deprived of the use of the premises with. J “It ; 
out having their day in court.” frighter 
tion—i 

The Activities of the Militia helps t 


A law enacted in 1897 gives the Governor power to § #mzat 
use the militia to aid cities, towns, and counties when Afte 
necessary “to suppress violence and support the law.” duced 
In connection with the labor disturbances of 1903-1904 J pion 
a case®? arose which brought into question the Governor's Americ 
power to declare and enforce martial law while the courts J id lee 
were still able to function. The precedent then estab- 
lished is still in force. It was under this law that the 
Governor acted following the Columbine tragedy. A se 

On December 15, 1927, the militia “raided” a strike Jj prejudi 
meeting at Longmont and arrested Frank Palmer, former called { 
editor of the Colorado Labor Advocate, and several iby forc 
others. Palmer was held for over two weeks and re- PPaders, 
leased. While he was making a speech at a strike meet- fj tain Ni 
ing on January 3 at Lafayette he and others were again fj loth of 
arrested. They brought an application for a writ of fj iully ar 
habeas corpus before the United States District Court J There 
for the District of Colorado.** Although the court in- fj 0 the 
dulged in remarks which it admitted later in its decision Jj sudents 
“were not pertinent to the issues of the case” but which fj fict in 
indicated its disapproval of the I.W.W., it held that the fi versity, 
petitioners had a right to apply for a writ of habeas Brot t 
corpus because the issue involved “a grave federal ques-  Sience: 
tion.” ing 

The court stated that the proposition before it for avoris 
decision was as follows: Has the Governor “the power Biissues j 
to grant at will a roving commission to a body ot state Bineeting 
militia to go into any part of the state that he may see Biénts a 
fit; arrest and detain citizens and deprive them indef- itildren 
nitely of their liberty and the rights guaranteed them by } Amor 
the federal Constitution,” even though the militia at¢ Bin the 
actuated by the best of motives? The court concluded Bis, ¢ 
that “the mere commission of crime does not justify ex- Br Hei 
traordinary remedies or setting aside the constitutio Defense 
guarantees. . . . The situation presented is without 4 Bnericg 
parallel on the facts outside of Colorado.” sted th 

On December 17 three strikers, J. B. Childs, D. M. [otis ¢ 
Harris and John Newfield, were arrested at Trinidad on 
a charge of picketing. While they were giving bond for 


their appearance at the time of trial they were arrested fhy, alth 
*1 Printed in Rocky Mountain News, October 17, 1927. by * 


%2 In re Moyer, Colorado Reports, Vol. 35, 159 (1905). The 
“8 The People of the United States of America ex rel Frank 9 
.. Palmer, W. H. Nesbit, Paul Seidler and Mike Sel Soglio ¥. Ne of ¢] 
William H. Adams, Governor of the State of Colorado, and Paul 
P. Newlon, Adjutant General of the State of Colorado. The ] 


the head of the state police and taken to Denver. At 
the office of the adjutant general of the militia they were 
tymed over to Denver police who took them to the police 
court where they were given a sentence of 90 days for 

cy. 

In setent against this procedure District Attorney 
Foster Cline addressed a letter to the mayor, stated the 
ad FF circumstances of the arrest, and appealing to the mayor 
od § to grant the relief which is in his power. The district 
- § attorney went on to say that never in his experience had 
he “heard of justice being more ruthlessly prostituted 
urt § than has been done in this case and under the guise of 
ind law.” 
the Ticsuntiog on this letter, the Rocky Mountain News 
.. fon January 5, 1928, said: “Injury was not so much to 
ate & the three individuals, and certainly not to the cause which 
the ff they represent, as it was to the law itself. 
ithe fF “It did not hurt the I.W.W. The procedure did not 
frighten its leaders—they glory in such things. Persecu- 
tion—illegal acts from those with the law behind then— 
helps to fill the ranks of the alien and un-American or- 
hen § After the strike a criminal syndicalism bill was intro- 
w. & duced in the state legislature but was defeated, public 
904 & inion being rallied against it by organized labor, the 
or’s American Civil Liberties Union, some of the newspapers, 
urts aud leading citizens. 


Baa 


Tue PRESS AND THE CHURCHES 


Asection of the press which has long been considered 
tike fj prejudiced against organized labor early in the strike 
‘mer §caled for the militia and for suppression of the strike 
eral (Aly force and presented the news, in the opinion of labor 
| ree Waders, with a strong anti-labor bias. The Rocky Moun- 
neet- ff in News, of Denver, and the Denver Evening News, 
gain loth of them Scripps-Howard papers, reported the strike 
it of fly and impartially.** 

‘ourt ff There was a marked increase of interest and activity 
t in- Honthe part of churches and ministers’ associations and 
ision ff students over that displayed in any former industrial con- 
vhich fit in the state. A group of students at Denver Uni- 
t the Bresity, under the leadership of Ben Cherrington, direc- 
abeas Brot the Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
ques- B Sciences, made an investigation of the strike, interview- 

ig striking miners, state officials and employers, en- 
t for Btavoring to understand the causes of the strike and the 
ower Bus involved. Some of the students spoke at strike 
meetings. Together with the Y.W.C.A. of Denver, stu- 


y see iets arranged Christmas parties and presents for the 
ndef- Bdildten of striking miners in various towns. 

m by Among the ministers of the state who were active 
a are 


uthe situation the most prominent was the Rev. A. A. 


luded Pics, then pastor of Grace Community Church, Denver. 
y eX: Bilt. Heist was treasurer of the Denver Council for Miners’ 
_ fnse and Relief, and local representative of the 
ou 


inerican Civil Liberties Union which vigorously re- 
Wed the infringement of civil liberties during the strike. 
dhis church came requests for relief and legal defense, 
fd it became a rendezvous for men released from jail. 
tao threw open his church for a great strike meet- 
%, although he was personally warned by prominent 
“wns not to do so. He arranged a citizens’ meeting 
to arouse public interest. 
Frank ff ‘te Denver Ministerial Alliance invited a representa- 
plo © ieof the strikers and a representative of the employers 


The Denver Evening News has since been discontinued. 
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to speak to them on the issues of the strike. Resolutions 
were passed by the Social Service Commission of the 
Colorado Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by the Denver Ministerial Alliance and by the ministers 
of Colorado Springs and of Trinidad, declaring for the 
right of collective bargaining, the impartial enforcement 
of all laws including the defense of freedom of speech 
and assembly, and the highest wage that the industry could 
afford. 

The pronouncement of the Methodist Conference was 
referred to by the Denver Evening News as “the most 
sensible statement” which had been issued on the Colorado 
controversy.** 

The Weld County Ministerial Association appointed a 
committee which made a brief study of the strike and 
published a report. This report called attention to the 
fundamental responsibility of owners so to conduct in- 
dustry that “industrial conflict shall not jeopardize life 
and shame the community!’ The report found that the 
strike was caused primarily by wages, working conditions, 
and unemployment, and only secondarily by organization. 
The report also recommended that the Governor ap- 
point a special arbitration board to settle the dispute, 
and that the findings of this board be regarded as binding. 

While the activities of churches and ministers’ associa- 
tions during the strike of 1927-28 constituted a marked 
advance in interest and concern on the part of church 
bodies in industrial problems, it cannot be said that most 
of the churches or the rank and file of church members 
in Colorado were intelligently informed as to the issues 
or showed conscientious concern over a situation which 
involved such basic issues of human liberty, justice and 
community welfare. The rank and file of churches, min- 
isters and church members seemed to be largely unin- 
formed and lacking in conscience on industrial problems. 
In many churches, the employers’ point of view is the 
dominant influence, especially in towns in the coal regions 
themselves. In the closed camps the activities of church 
representatives are entirely subject to the wishes of the 
mine superintendents. 


STATE REGULATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The part played by the state in industrial relations in 
the coal industry in Colorado includes regulation of coal 
mining by both constitutional and statutory provisions and 
the administration of the law by the labor commissioner, 
the state mining inspector, and the State Industrial Com- 
mission. The constitution of the state** calls for laws 
safeguarding working conditions in the mines as to venti- 
lation, escape shafts, and other safety appliances, and 
prohibiting the employment of children under the age of 
twelve.*? The constitution requires the legislature to pass 
laws limiting the working day to eight hours for persons 
employed underground or in blast furnaces, smelters, 
ete. It establishes the principle of employers’ liability for 
injuries to employes. 

In the statutory laws** labor is declared to be “not a 
commodity”; the right of collective bargaining is al- 
lowed; the boycott or intimidation by labor is prohibited 
(Sec. 4150); picketing is prohibited (Sec. 41602). Em- 
ployers are forbidden to blacklist workers (Sec. 4165). 
Women are forbidden employment in the mines except 


35 As reported in the Literary Digest, December 17, 1927. 
36 Articles 5, 15, 16. 

’7 This age limit has been raised to 16 by statute. 

28 See Compiled Laws of Colorado, 1921, Section 4036. 
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in the office, above ground. Colorado has a minimum 
wage law for women and minors, but it is inoperative since 
no adequate appropriations have been made to ad- 
minister it.°° Other laws require testing of scales at the 
mines by the state, allow miners to elect and hire check 
weighmen to check the company’s weights of coal on the 
basis of which the miners are paid.*° 


For the protection of life and property in connection 
with coal mining an elaborate code of regulations and 
inspection has been enacted. In addition to the inspec- 
tion carried on by state officials the workers in each 
mine are authorized to elect a committee to examine once 
every month the mine and machinery for the purpose 
of determining the safety of the mine. The owner is re- 
quired to afford every facility for such an examination 
and may accompany the committee. The committee is 
obligated to forward to the chief inspector of mines a re- 
port on the results of the inspection. 


The Colorado Workmen’s Compensation Law is com- 
paratively illiberal as compared with those of other 
states.*4. This fact is important in view of the great 
hazards met in Colorado mines which during 1917-1926 
had a higher fatality rate (9.57) per 1,000 full time 
workers than any other state, except Utah (17.40), New 
Mexico (12.55), and Wyoming (10.44).*? 


State Mining Inspector 


The chief mining inspector is spoken of by both opera- 
tors and labor as one of the ablest officials in charge of 
mine inspection in the country. He has a staff of deputy 
inspectors to assist him. Difficulty arises in enforcing 
certain state laws such as that requiring election of check 
weighmen when requested by the men. State inspectors 
visit each mine on an average twice a year. Although 


their visits are “staggered” so as not to fall at regular 
dates and every possible precaution is taken to enforce 
the laws, it is clear that in the long intervals between 
visits, companies, if they are so disposed, may fail to ob- 
serve some of the provisions of the mining laws. That 
this has occurred was brought out at the hearings of the 


Industrial Commission and included in its findings. In 
the absence of any organization of the miners, fear of 
discharge, particularly under the prevailing conditions 
of a surplus of labor, has resulted in many unadjusted 
grievances with reference to election of check weighmen, 
supply of timbers and materials, and other matters 
covered by law. The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion pointed out one instance where a mine operated 
several months without scales of any kind, and instances 
where mine superintendents** prevented election of check 
weighmen, or interfered with or themselves supervised 
the elections, or refused to allow duly elected check 
weighmen to go on the tipple. 

It should be pointed out also that both the mining in- 
spector’s department and the factory inspector’s work 
are seriously handicapped by the low salaries and inade- 
quate expense allowances for deputy inspectors which 
make it difficult to secure and hold the ablest men for this 
important work. 


29See “Labor Laws of the United States’—U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin 370, p. 235. 

49 Colorado Coal Mining Laws, Sec. 101-103. 

41 Cf. Index prepared by the National Council of Compensation 
Insurance, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York Cijty. 

42 United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 293, 1927, p. 89. 

43 Tenth Report, Industrial Commission of Colorado for the 
Biennium December 1, 1926-November 30, 1928, p. 57. 
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The State Industrial Commission 


To the Industrial Commission are delegated the duties 
of supervising the enforcement ‘tas far as respects rel. 
tions between employer and employe of the law relating 
to child labor, laundries, stores, factory inspection, em. 
ployment of females, employment offices and bureaus 
mining, both coal and metalliferous, fire escapes and 
means of egress for places of employment and all other 
laws protecting the life, health, and safety of employes,"4 
It is difficult to understand how duplication or confusion 
is avoided inasmuch as the labor commissioner is appar- 
ently given jurisdiction over these same matters in fac. 
tories and stores,** and the state mining inspector in the 
mines. The Commission also is charged with adminis. 
tering the Minimum Wage Law for women (which be 
cause of lack of funds for administration is inoperative), 
the State Compensation Fund, and the Workmen’s Com. 
pensation Act. In connection with the latter, the Com. 
mission receives applications for compensation from in- 
jured employes, holds hearings and makes awards, 

The Industrial Commission is made up of three com- 
missioners, appointed by the governor. One commis 
sioner is designated as the representative of employers 
and one as the representative of the employes. The third 
has come to be referred to as the representative of the 
“public.” Not more than two may belong to the same 
political party. 

That part of the work of the Commission which is of 
especial interest here is its compulsory investigation of 
industrial disputes particularly as relating to the coal in- 
dustry.“° In the situation above described the Commis 
sion had a difficult role to play. That it failed to foresee 
and forestall a serious conflict by removing the cause in 
advance is obvious. At the same time it was criticised 
for not opposing the I.W.W. more vigorously even 
though it declared the organization dangerous and pro 
nounced the strike illegal. ‘The Commission did not have 
the facilities for ascertaining the real mind of the work 
ers in advance of an outbreak. It is evident that there 
existed substantial discontent among the miners which 
had no means of expression, no way to become articulate 
The Commission failed to sense the degree of that dis 
content. Where workers are unorganized, and no chat 
nel for the independent expression of their views is ptt 
vided, they do not make their grievances known. Maty 
of the worst strikes have occurred under such conditions 
discontent having reached the point of explosion ofte fii 
to the surprise of the management and of state officials 

Because of their lack of organized contacts with the 
workers through channels that would guarantee the inde 
pendent expression of the workers’ real attitudes, the 
Industrial Commission is constantly in danger 
failing to detect real grievances when they exist. 


Perhaps because of lack of funds the Commission a 
pears to have done little along the lines of the respons 
bilities committed to it in regard to unemployment at 
general investigations. 


44 Colorado State Industrial Commission Law of 1915.4 
amended by the 23d General Assembly, 1921, Section 11, P. I 

45 Twentieth Biennial Report, Colorado Bureau of Labor 5t 
tistics, 1925-1926. 

46.4 study of the work of the Commission for 1915-1926 las 
been made by Professor C. E. Warne of Amherst College 
Professor M, EF. Gaddis of the University of Chicago: Eleves 
Years of Compulsory Investigation of Industrial Disputes i 
— Journal of Political Economy, Vol, 35, No. 5, Octovet 
1927. 
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Poticies oF CoaAL COMPANIES 


Owing to the limitations of space, and in view of the 
urpose of this document, only two companies are in- 


ties 
ela. 


ting B duded in this discussion—the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
em- fF Company, because of its position of power and influence 
aus, Band its employe representation plan, and the Rocky 
and Mountain Fuel Company, because of its significant ex- 
ther ff periment in dealing with organized labor. 
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The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


It is generally conceded that the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company by virtue of its size*’ and financial strength 
exercises a powerful influence on the coal industry . of 
the state. Its competitors show a marked tendency. to 
iollow its lead with regard to wage changes. ‘The metiiod 
by which the company sets its wage scale, therefore, is of 
yatticular interest. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company established in 
1915 a plan for dealing with its employes through elected 
representatives. District joint conferences meeting at 
regular intervals were established and also local joint 
wmmittees on cooperation, conciliation and wages; on 
afety and accidents; on sanitation, health and housing ; 
ad on recreation and education. ‘These committees were 
made “available for consultation at any time throughout 
the year with the advisory board,** the president, the presi- 
dent's industrial representative or any of the other offi- 
ws.” The mineworkers and the steel workers are 
wparately organized under the plan. Only the coal de- 
partment concerns us here. 

In connection with the prevention and adjustment of 
disputes the plan provides that there shall be no discrimi- 
mation on account of membership or non-membership in 
thor or other organizations, that the employes have the 
tight to caution or suspension before being discharged,®° 
that the employes have the right to hold meetings on the 
wmpany property or elsewhere outside of working hours, 
ad during working hours with the permission of the 
ial management, that the employes have the right to 
trade where they please, and that in connection with their 
kel right to employ check weighmen the company will 
wovide “every reasonable facility” to enable the check 
wighmen “to render a correct account of all coal 
weighed,” 

When any dispute or grievance occurs an employe must 
int seek an adjustment with his foreman, his elected 
‘BMtesentative, and his superintendent, before going high- 
. If the employe believes that he has not received fair 
de-Bittatment from these officials he may then appeal to the 
msident’s industrial representative for the coal depart- 
{Brent who seeks to adjust the grievances. If this official 
wk to bring about a settlement the employe may appeal 
consecutive order to the manager, the general man- 
i-@*t, and the president. A grievance which has not been 
ijusted by these steps may then be submitted to the joint 
“mittee on cooperation, conciliation and wages, a ma- 
inty vote of which is binding upon all parties to the 
figute. In case this committee cannot agree it may select 
lumpire whose decision is final. But if the committee 


"This company employs some 5,000 men in coal mines or ap- 
Fiximately half of the coal miners employed in the state. 
sComposed of company officers designated by the president. 
fy olidated plan applied to mines, steel works, and quarries, 


“Except for a list of specified offenses for which employes 
be dismissed without notice. But this list must be posted. 
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fails to agree on an umpire it may refer the dispute to 
a board of arbitration selected by the Colorado State In- 
dustrial Commission, if the parties so agree, or it may 
request the Commission to investigate and render an 
award, 

Any representative of the employes who believes he has 
been discriminated against because of his activities in the 
interest of the employes may resort to this system of ap- 
peals for an adjustment of his grievance. ‘The company 
pays the representatives of the employes for the time 
spent in joint conferences but the employes have the right 
to take over this expense if they feel that as a result the 
representatives will be freer to look after their interests. 
The plan also provides an organization for social and in- 
dustrial betterment and for medical care. 

The pian was initiated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., fol- 
lowing the historic strike of 1914. In a pamphlet entitled 
Information Concerning the Company's Labor Policies 
which is supplied to employes together with the rules and 
regulations of the joint representation plan, are found the 
following statements of purpose: “The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company recognizes that there are four parties 
to industry—labor, capital, management and the commu- 
nity. Its policy is to have industrial relations within the 
company so regulated that the rights of all these parties 
shall be recognized and respected. This it seeks to effect 
by following in its industrial relations a clearly defined 
method of joint representation and procedure adopted by 
the employes and the management in joint conference and 
subject to amendment only in like fashion.” It has not 
been possible, because of lack of available resources to 
make an adequate study of the C. F. and I. plan.** Nor 
can we attempt in the available space to describe its pro- 
visions and operations in detail. However, certain ob- 
servations may be made on the basis of data gathered 
during a field trip which was made by two members of 
the Federal Council staff to a number of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company mines, and extensive interviews 
with company officials both at Denver and at Pueblo. 
Seven mines located in Las Animas, Huerfano and Fre- 
mont Counties were visited, including Robinson No. 1 
and No. 2, and Picton, Cameron, Ideal, Morley, Fred- 
erick and Coal Creek mines (at Florence, Fremont Co.). 
At each of these mines extended interviews were held 
both with the superintendents and with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the 

The investigators were much impressed not only with 
the cooperative attitude of company officials and super- 
intendents, but also with the entire frankness in discuss- 
ing the plan manifested by the representatives of the men 
in all but one of the mines visited. Their frankness in 
stating the merits of the plan and the apparent lack of 
fear in criticising its weaknesses seemed to be indicative 
of a considerable degree of confidence in the relations 
of the representatives and the management. The person- 
ality, open mindedness and evident desire to be fair ex- 
hibited by the president’s industrial representative for 
the coal department who accompanied the investigators 


51 An exhaustive inquiry was made some years ago by Ben M. 
Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and published in Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines, 
1924. See also Employe Representation in Steel Works, by Ben 
M. Selekman, (New York, 1924). 

52 The management arranged in each case for the investigators 
to hold private interviews with the representatives of the men 
without the presence of any representative of the company. 
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and with whom lengthy interviews were held were very 
impressive. 

It is generally conceded even by critics that a great 
improvement has been made in living and working con- 
ditions during the life of the C. F. and I. plan. In the 
camps visited the houses inspected were in sound repair 
and of attractive appearance. The houses were equipped 
with electric lights. As a rule, however, water was not 
piped into the houses, which had no sinks, inside toilets 
or baths. Running water from a protected supply was 
available at a hydrant in the yard of each house or at a 
hydrant placed between two houses. 

While the lack of inside toilets and the absence of 
running water or kitchen sinks in the houses were serious 
lacks from the point of view of ideal industrial housing, 
better housing standards than those of the C. F. and I. 
are not found in the coal industry in Colorado nor in 
many coal fields in other states. The excellent state of 
repair, the general sanitation of the C. F. and I. camps 
together with other community facilities, make C. F. and I. 
properties stand out as above the average for general 
living conditions in the coal industry in Colorado. 

In some of the camps, club houses or Y.M.C.A.’s are 
maintained, and an effort is made to make these clubs 
centers of community life with programs including motion 
pictures, boys’ and girls’ clubs and features appealing to 
the entire family. 

Company stores are no longer the sore spot they used 
to be. Employes are not compelled to purchase at the 
company stores and the prices charged are said to be 
moderate. 

The school buildings seemed excellent, in good repair, 
freshly decorated, with bright and cheerful rooms. The 
company boarding houses were also clean and comfort- 
able. The food where sampled by the investigators, was 
excellent and plentiful. The charge for room and board 
is $45 a month. 

Excellent wash houses were provided in the mines 
visited. Good bathhouses represent another high stand- 
ard of the working conditions provided by the C, F. and I. 
and stand out in contrast to some other coal companies 
where bathhouses are either lacking or poor and un- 
sanitary. 

The C. F. and I. has also established an enviable repu- 
tation for safety standards. State officials interviewed 
spoke highly of the cooperation of the company in its 
endeavors to reduce accidents by reasonable and practi- 
cable measures. One of the provisions of the C. F. and I. 
plan is a safety committee of the men which makes regu- 
lar inspections of each mine. 

There was impressive agreement among C. F. and I. 
employes interviewed that the new labor policies of the 
company since 1915 have resulted in vast improvement 
in general working and living conditions and in better 
understanding between the men and the management. 
As one of the men’s representatives expressed it “there 
has been a great improvement since the old days when 
we used to be told that if we didn’t like conditions, we 
could get out.” Many industries still provide no system- 
atic method of representation through which workers 
can present their grievances to the management. 

Matters which are brought up through the representa- 
tives cover a wide range of working and living conditions, 
including wage adjustments, pay for deadwork, supplies 
of materials, requests for mantrips to“save men a long 
walk out of the mine, house repair, club houses, schools, 
safety, and other matters. 


While most of the representatives interviewed declared 
that they were not afraid to bring up grievances, there was 
general agreement among them that the case is different 
with many of the rank and file who are reluctant to bri 
up grievances for fear of incurring the ill will of foremen 
or superintendents. While the representatives did no 
feel that cases of discharge would occur, they pointed oy 
that rank and file workers feared possible reprisals from 
foremen especially in the form of assigning poor working 
places to miners who would thus be penalized by a de. 
crease in earnings, or by otherwise making it so unpleasant 
for a man that he would quit. It was pointed out that 
some foremen take up grievances in good spirit while 
others are not so ready to do so. Some representatives 
interviewed were emphatic in their judgment that this 
fear on the part of the men, though unfounded, was quite 
general and felt that the value of the C.F. and I. plan 
would be greatly impaired “until this fear is gotten out 
of men’s minds.” 

The personality and training of superintendents and of 
pit bosses are of course vital factors. There is evidence 
that the company has made earnest efforts in this matter, 
Many of the superintendents are men of outstanding char- 
acter, evidently actuated by a desire to be fair. It is 
probably safe to say that a high correlation exists between 
satisfaction in the working of the plan and confidence on 
the part of the employes in the character of the superin- 
tendents and foremen. Evidence of this appeared in 
interviews. On the other hand, confidence in the plan 
was reported by representatives at one mine to have been 
severely shaken by a domineering superintendent, still in 
the active employ of the company. 

Confidence in the plan seems to have been shaken also 
by the manner in which the wage reductions of 1925 were 
effected.** In one mine, the representatives said, a vote 
of the men on the question of wage reductions was taken 
by the management. “We voted No. The next morning 
the mine was shut down and the company said ‘no more 
work until this is settled.’ We then voted to take the 
wage cut so as to keep the mine open.” On this vote the 
“men’s names and numbers were kept as they voted and 
the company marked a man’s number on his ballot.” 
Similar testimony was given by representatives at a num 
ber of mines. 

At another mine the matter was put up to a vote, a- 
cording to the representatives, and the men voted against 
accepting a cut. A petition asking for wage reduction 
was circulated by the assistant foremen. (One of the 
representatives interviewed refused to take it around). 
The alternative of a shut-down brought many signatures 
and the cut was finally accepted. 

There appears to be no systematic review of discharges 
under the joint representation machinery. Some supe 
intendents said that they often consult with employe re 
resentatives and give notice in advance that certain met 
have been warned and will be discharged if offenses att 
repeated. One case was cited by representatives of the 
reinstatement of a man after his case had been taken tp 
by the committee. But no regular procedure appears 
have been set up whereby representatives have oppo 
tunity to review discharges at the time of their oct 

5% In answer to a question as to whether employes’ represent 
tives have opportunity to pass on the question of wages, a prom 
nent official of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company replied: * 
employes are always advised when a decrease is necessary. Some 
times it is necessary to hold a meeting at each camp, to ¢xP 
all the facts and take a vote.” 
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rence. The power of discharge is the most vital point in 
nnel relations. 

A question was raised in many interviews with repre- 
gntatives of the men in the C. F. and I. camps whether 
a full-time representative whose salary would be paid by 
the men themselves might increase the effectiveness of 
the plan. There seemed to be a considerable measure of 
agreement that such arrangement would greatly strengthen 
the plan from the point of view of inspiring greater con- 
fdence and producing a greater feeling of equality on the 
part of the men in taking up grievances with the man- 
agement. It was reported that such a proposal had 
aiready been discussed in a number of conferences and 
in 1917 the matter was submitted to a referendum. Only 
asmall percentage of the men voted and there was some 
feling that the vote was discouraged by the influence of 
foremen and superintendents.** Officials of the company 
expressed themselves in interviews as quite agreeable to 
this proposal in case the men wanted such a representa- 
tive and were willing to pay his salary. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company plan provides 
that “there shall be no discrimination by the management 
ot by any of the employes on account of membership or 
non-membership in any society, fraternity or union.” 
Exception seems to have been made in the case of mem- 
letship in the Industrial Workers of the World which 
wganization according to counsel for the company is 
not interpreted as a “lawful union.” On the other hand, 
me superintendent interviewed stated that an I.W.W. 
tad been re-employed following the strike and was at 
he time of the interview working in his mine. The 
superintendent said he felt the man wanted to be dis- 
thatged so that he could criticize the company and make 
trouble, but, as it was, nobody listened to him. 

Representatives interviewed were unanimous in their 
derstanding that any employe had the right to belong 
0 the United Mine Workers without discrimination 
qainst him by the management. When questioned in 
rgard to how many employes were actually members of 
the union some said there were men with union cards 
inthe mine; others said they did not know, since the 
men would not care to show their union cards. 


An official of the company stated that a man could 
idong to the union but would be considered subject to 
listipline if he “started out to persuade others to quit 
work.” “What about a union employe asking others to 
jin the union?” he was asked. The reply was, “If you 
wt control that without discharging a man there is 
onething wrong with the management's organization. 
When I heard of a man agitating and asking others to 
pin the union, I’d go and talk with him and make him 
w that it is to his own interest not to do it.” 


_ Among the representatives interviewed there was an 
mpressive amount of opinion that, in the matter of guar- 
‘aleeng workers freedom to take up grievances without 
ta,and power to bring about their adjustment, an inter- 
ational labor union such as the United Mine Workers 
&d more to offer to workers than an employe representa- 
‘n plan. One of the most outstanding representatives, 
tho has worked loyally and cooperatively under the plan 
tid: “I believe the C. F. and I. is the best company in 
te State of Colorado, except the Rocky Mountain Fuel 


aj der the employe representation plans of the Davis Coal 


oke Company and of the Consolidation Coal Company, which 
“town as Rockefeller concerns, the employes are permitted 
and pay full time representatives. 
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Co. which, now that it has signed up with the United 
Mine Workers, is probably a little better.” 

The attitude of the United Mine Workers toward the 
C. F. and I. plan has sometimes been criticized. The 
question is asked whether the union did not make a 
mistake when in state convention, after the C. F. and I. 
plan had been in operation two or three years, it forbade 
any member of the United Mine Workers to hold office 
under the plan. Could the union have continued its own 
organization, encouraged its members to seek office and 
to vote under the C. F. and I. plan and thus indirectly 
but effectively influence decisions? Two replies are made 
on behalf of the union. (1) The union without the 
check-off of dues by the company, rapidly lost its mem- 
bership. (2) While the C. F. and I. has announced a 
policy of non-discrimination against the union, in actual 
practice “the C. F. and I. has got rid of union men the 
minute they became active or outspoken at all. The result 
is that the morale is broken and the men are afraid even 
to be seen talking to us.” 

One old union man stated in an interview that at his 
mine the United Mine Workers maintained its local but 
presented grievances through the C. F. and I. represen- 
tatives with satisfactory results until forbidden to do so 
by the state convention. Many union members, how- 
ever, allowed their membership to lapse by ceasing to pay 
dues. Another C. F. and I. employe, in another place, 
stated that in 1916 the union “took over” the C. F. and I. 
plan by electing union men as representatives at nine dif- 
ferent mines but that a total of nine union men who had 
been elected as representatives were discharged on one 
pretext or another. Union officials stated that under 
such conditions, the union had not found it possible to 
go along with the C. F. and I. plan and maintain its own 
organization. 

A company official, on the other hand, asserted that 
“a majority of representatives during the first two years 
were old officers of the union locals—good square men” 
who later left the union because of its attitude toward 
the plan. 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 


The agreement entered into with the United Mine 
Workers by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company in 1928 
has already been referred to. The “declaration of prin- 
ciples” which serves as an introduction and forms part 
of the agreement reads as follows: “We, the signers of 
this document, seeking a new era in the industrial rela- 
tions of Colorado, unite in welcoming this opportunity 
to record the spirit and principles of this agreement. Our 
purposes are: to promote and establish industrial justice: 
to substitute reason for violence, confidence for misun- 
derstanding, integrity and good faith for dishonest prac- 
tices, and a union of effort for the chaos of the present 
economic warfare; to avoid needless and wasteful strikes 
and lockouts through the investigation and correction of 
their underlying causes; to establish genuine collective 
bargaining between mine workers and operators through 
free and independent organization; to stabilize employ- 
ment, production, and markets through cooperative en- 
deavor and the aid of science; to assure mine workers 
and operators continuing mutual benefits and consumers 
a dependable supply of coal at reasonable and uniform 
prices ; to defend our joint undertaking against every con- 
spiracy or vicious practice which seeks to destroy it; and 
in all other respects to enlist public confidence and sup- 
port by safeguarding the public interest.” 
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The agreement set the hours of work on the basis of 
an eight-hour day, provided for pit committees of the 
men, set forth the manner of adjusting grievances, pro- 
vided for election of check weighmen, bases and methods 
of discipline, and so forth. A department of medicine, 
health and sanitation was also set up. The union agreed 
not to obstruct or hinder in any way such further intro- 
duction of machinery as might be necessary in the devel- 
opment of increasingly efficient production. 

The company advanced the basic day wage of $6.77 
to $7.00, and made corresponding advances in other ex- 
isting classes of the general wage scale. The agreement 
provided for a sliding wage scale, dependent on condi- 
tions in the industry, with a differential over the rate pre- 
vailing in the district. John R. Lawson, who had been 
prominent in union circles as the leader of the 1914 coal 
strike, was made vice-president of the company. 

The company set up a department of farms and pro- 
jected a policy of developing its farm lands and renting 
acreage at nominal cost to its own miners for cultivation 
in the summer months when the mines of the company 
are necessarily closed down. 

Two of the company’s mines were visited during this 
study and interviews were had with officials and employes. 
A superintendent in reply to the question whether there 
had been any noticeable change in morale of the working 
force in general said that there was “no question about 
it; the men feel that the company is trying to do the 
right thing, and they never felt that way before.” 


Summarizing the developments at the close of 199 
the company stated that production had increased aboy 
200,000 tons or 29 per cent over the preceding year, the 
mines worked 38 more days than in 1928, the ave 
annual earnings ($2,104.30) per worker were $4432 
more than those of 1928, mine costs decreased 19 cents 
per ton, and the daily production per man increased seven. 
tenths of a ton. The operators have now organized the 
Northern Colorado Coal Producers’ Association and have 
put into effect a code of trade practices based on rulg 
and regulations of the Federal Trade Commission, It js 
hoped that this action will tend to stabilize conditions 
through the elimination of discriminatory and unfair mar. 
ket practices. 

The State Industrial Commission in an award on 
May 3, 1929, expressed the view that the agreement be. 
tween the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company and the United 
Mine Workers is ‘working in a very efficient and effec. 
tive manner.” The Commission approved a request from 
the Centennial Mine of the Boulder Valley Coal Company 
to make the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company’s plan oper- 
ative in that mine. 


The inferences drawn from this recital of facts wil 
vary. They lead us to no single or exclusive plan oj 
betterment, but they are offered for the consideration of 
the men and women of the churches of Colorado. 


Additional copies of this issue may be secured 
for 15 cents each. 
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